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Bellicose Pacificism Redivivus 


HEN Christianity and Crisis was established, 

nearly a decade ago, a large number of Protes- 
tant ministers were pacifist. Pacifism was pro- 
claimed the only Christian position. It was said 
to be the teaching of our Lord, although very few 
New Testament scholars agreed. Unquestionably 
it had been held by leaders in the church in the early 
centuries, when the church represented a small 
minority of the population, and under a despotism 
felt little obligation for the government’s mainte- 
nance of public order. But Nazi bloody persecu- 
tion of the Jews, and brutal aggressions upon neigh- 
bor nations, stirred the consciences of Christians to 
righteous indignation. Pacifism became loathsome 
as a selfish refusal to assume responsibility for vic- 
tims of incredible cruelty and as an unwitting ally 
of Hitler—an effective fifth column—sabotaging 
opposition to his sinister aim to enslave mankind. 


When Japan made its sneak attack against us at 
Pearl Harbor, and Italy and Germany at once de- 
clared war on us, the overwhelming majority of 
American Christians stood behind our government 
when it recognized the existence of this “state of 
war,” resolved to resist those who had created it, 
and to do its utmost with similarly menaced peoples 
to make peace. Granted that this latter attempt has 
thus far partially failed, ought those Christians who 
conscientiously took part in the costly effort to break 
the power of aggressors, to liberate the oppressed 
and to achieve a world society to maintain order and 
prevent future wars, be asked to “repent of war- 
making” as a defiance of the will of God? 

Such a summons to their fellow-churchmen is is- 
sued by a conference of some hundreds of pacifists 
who met in May at Detroit. One hesitates to criti- 
cize sincere brethren; but the offensive tone of their 
pronouncement provokes thoughtful rejoinder. 


Their utterance is dogmatic, setting forth the paci- 
fist position as “the mandate of God’s will’’—this 
while they frankly acknowledge that theirs was a 
third position at recent ecumenical assemblies. Is 
it not a bit arrogant to brush aside summarily so 


many fellow Christians as ignorant of the will of 
God? 


Their message confuses what may be God’s will 
for a mature spiritual individual with His will for a 
spiritually miscellaneous nation. “The insistent and 
absolute call of Christ” to a religious adult may be 
“to His cross”; but is it to the religiously unrespon- 
sive or very mixed components of a whole people? 
Did not Jesus in accepting the risk of death for 
Himself take pains not to involve a group as spiritu- 
ally congenial as His disciples? (John 18:8). Could 
an entire nation, including its children, its defectives, 
etc., offer itself in vicarious sacrifice? Must not 
“suffering love” to be effective be intelligently and 
voluntarily chosen? 

Their message is presumptuous, assuming that its 
writers are intimates of the counsels of the All-wise, 
and can declare that war “is not a divine judgment 
in the sense that God ever directly wills it.” How 
are they so sure? Abraham Lincoln, in his Second 
Inaugural, said reverently: “The Almighty has His 
own purposes”; and went on to suggest that “He 
gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offense (of slav- 
ery) came.” Such humility before the Most High 
becomes finite and sinful man. 

The message is irresponsible in that it does not 
consider those in authority in a democracy charged 
to protect its people and their institutions. All 
Christians agree that war is to be avoided, if it be 
possible, and that methods of reconciliation and posi- 
tive good will are to be perseveringly pursued. But 
suppose our nation confronted with a Hitler, or with 
another totalitarian power as ruthless and as scorn- 
ful of Christian morality, is it Christian to allow 
its will to be wreaked on helpless peoples and ex- 
tended over millions? Our choices rarely offer us 
an ideally Christian course. Must we not take in 
any situation the lesser of evils? As for “Gandhian 
techniques,” of which these pacifist$ say much, in the 
massacres a few years ago in Bengal, apparently 
started by Moslems to terrorize the Hindus, I asked 
a distinguished Hindu university dean why his com- 
munity was repudiating Gandhi, and had armed 
itself to give the Moslems a fearful beating. He re- 
plied that non-violence was effective against those 








who were fundamentally gentlemen, like the British, 
but to ask peasants to lie down in thousands on a 
railway track before a locomotive with a Moslem 
engineer was to invite mass murder. Is the con- 
science of the Politbureau more spiritually sensi- 
tive? 

The message deals in high-sounding generalities, 
where detailed enlightenment is surely essential in 
the present tense situation. In Russian-American 
relations it wishes one of the major powers to “take 
a radical initiative for peace.”’” But what this “radi- 
cal initiative” should consist of remains nebulous. 
Admitting that the U.S.A., like all human entities, 
is cursed with sinful pride and lust for power, ought 
those charged with safeguarding our country and 
our companion non-slave states omit any known 
diplomatic and military precautions for defence? 
One heartily applauds the plea “to devote our ener- 
gies to the removal of the social, economic and 
moral causes of depression, dictatorship and war” ; 
but while dictatorships flourish and threaten free 
peoples, is it either Christian or sane “to refuse to 
make or use weapons of destruction”? Is not this 
the familiar Christian Science philosophy of declin- 
ing to employ remedies (even a surgical operation), 
proven useful by experience, in the dire emergency 
of violent social illness ? 

We confess that this message has seemed to us 
provocative. The opening addresses of the pacifist 


conference are termed by its own reporters “hard- 
hitting.” Its message conveys the impression that 
non-pacifists think “that war is the only answer.” 
May we venture to assert that the vast majority of 
men are as firmly opposed to war as are these con- 
ferees? Of itself war accomplishes nothing con- 
structive and cannot heal the ills of the world. We 
welcome every effort towards reconciliation and to- 
wards the spread of good will, and rejoice that 
national leaders, of whom our pacifists speak so 
disparagingly, propose such efforts. But as respon- 
sible Christian citizens, with a duty to our country 
and to mankind, we are persuaded that, in the face 
of enslaving forces, we must firmly resist any as- 
saults upon free peoples. To be sure we are ig- 
norant and sinful men, and our best judgment falls 
far short of divine wisdom, but in taking this double 
position—of readiness to share in every sensible 
endeavor to express good will, and of resolve to 
prevent with as much as in us is the extinction of 
hard-won human liberties (including the liberty to 
make pacifist pronouncements )—we think we may 
pray without violating the mind of Christ “so help 
us God!”—H. S. C. 


(The Conference has issued “Study Materials” 
and “A Summary of an Affirmation and Appeal.” 
These may be had at 252 Fulton, St., Brooklyn 1, 
ny. 3.) 


Impressions of a Trip Through Asia 


EMIL BRUNNER 


NY traveler who sees Asia for the first time will 
soon get one general impression. This impres- 
sion is that there is no use in passing any generaliz- 
ing judgments on “Asia.” I have seen only a small 
number of Asiatic countries, and of these small sec- 
tions only. This cautions me all the more not to 
fall prey to the temptation of construing any simple 
common denominator. 

In this Asia is different from both the European 
and the American continents. North America is, 
with all its contrasts between the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and between east and west coasts, an amaz- 
ing unity when viewed from the European and even 
more from the Asiatic standpoint. Seen in the Asi- 
atic perspective, even Europe appears as a unit about 
which quite a few things of a general character can 
be said without resorting to ill-fitting patterns. In 
Asia no such general pattern can be found unless it 
is this one fact that Asia is the one continent which 


never underwent the process of Christianization 
while having behind it—in contrast to Africa—a 
rich and old historical past. This history, however, 
has not been moulded by a spiritual power in the 
same measure as this is true for Europe or America. 
Buddhism may have conquered spiritually large 
parts of Asia, but it does not nearly equal Chris- 
tianity in its power of shaping civilization. One 
should not forget that more than a thousand years 
ago Buddhism vanished from the subcontinent of 
India, and that it has not been able to attain pri- 
macy in any of the major cultural areas, as in fact 
was the case with Christianity in the Middle Ages 
of European history. 

At this moment, two main tendencies are at war 
with each other, and nobody is in a position to tell 
which will gain upper hand. These two tendencies 
are the assimilation to the West, and the revaluation 
of the national, non-Western heritage. Even Japan, 
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“the most Western” of all Eastern countries, leaves 
no doubt that its old roots are deeply set, and the 
optimistic outlook of General MacArthur about the 
complete break of the Japanese people with its past 
and the reliability of its democratic convictions is 
not shared by all. When one keeps in mind that the 
bi-millennial history of Japan has not produced any- 
thing that could be used as a starting point for the 
democratic way of life, one is bound to restrain 
one’s expectations concerning a democratic Japan. 

Nobody could be left unimpressed by today’s anti- 
Western current in India. It may be said that India, 
for the first time in its history, is constituted as a 
democratic republic, and a man like Nehru is willing 
to make his country into a modern state in the West- 
ern sense of the word. This decidedly Western at- 
titude (which does not govern foreign policy) is, 


* however, not shared by all of his associates, and 


even less by the general run of his people. The 
movement of independence, this decisive experience 
of the 20th century Indian with the name of Gandhi 
as its symbol, has been connected with a renewal 
of religious self-assertion and of the tradition of 
Hinduism, both of which counteract westernization. 
The traveler becomes aware of this change quite 
inconveniently insofar as the general use of the 
English language is no longer a matter of course. 
Without reading knowledge of Hindi or without a 
Hindi speaking travel companion you are no longer 
as sure to “get through everywhere” as you were 
before. 

The republic of Ceylon seems to be that area of 
Asia where the primacy of the English language 
and of British-European ideas about civilization is 
least disputed. Ceylon did not have to fight for its 
independence. Independence rather fell into its lap 
as the ripe fruit of the Indian struggle for freedom. 
But even on Ceylon, just as in the other parts of 
Southeast Asia, a certain nationalism, the insistence 
on national, non-Western values can be felt. 


With caution another general remark may be 
made. Everywhere, although in different measure, 
Communism is on the march. At least it is a prob- 
lem uppermost in the minds of the people every- 
where. This is true, even though governments may 
contest it. In India, the renaissance of Hinduism, 
partly a popular movement, partly an artificial de- 
vice, is widely frowned upon by the younger gen- 
eration, especially by the student world with which 
I had most contact. “Hindu religion has no interest 
whatsoever for us younger people,” students told 
me. “What we are interested in is social justice, 
Communism and the like.” If this is true of India, 
it is even more true for Japan. Native religions, 
Shintoism as well as Buddhism in its many and di- 
verse shades, may still have a great influence on the 
masses, and even among the intellectuals there are 
many who do not think of undermining these tra- 
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ditions or treating them as nonentities. The younger 
generation, however, students and industrial work- 
ers alike, do not care much for this old heritage. 
Much stronger than any of these religious currents 
is secularism. Whether we like it or not, secularism 
is the lesson they learned from the West and this is 
what they identify with “the West.” Technical 
progress and experimental natural science, positivist 
philosophy and psychology, indifference towards 
anything religious, and ethical relativism, this is 
apparently the predominant spiritual current among 
Japanese youth. This is the perfect hotbed for 
Communism. With few exceptions, the Americans 
themselves, traveling back and forth in the name of 
the government, do their full share in promoting this 
“metaphysical uprooting.” This must be said in 
America above all, namely that the American occu- 
pation troops and many of the American advisers 
have strengthened the impression that modern West- 
ern civilization is atheistic, or in any case does not 
care about religion in the least. I used one of my 
addresses, in one of the great universities of North- 
ern Japan, to take up the fight against these im- 
ported views, after several American professors had 
proclaimed vehemently that democracy and Chris- 
tianity had nothing whatsoever to do with each other. 
Publicly I had to call these gentlemen “reckless 
babblers” for talking without any notion about either 
historical or factual connection between democracy 
and Christianity, and for not realizing that the ma- 
terialistic nihilism they proclaim must, as a matter 
of necessity, produce in due time totalitarian Com- 
munism which to combat was their intention and 
commission. I was gratified by the fact that my 
thesis met with the obvious approval of the ma- 
jority of the 2000 persons present. 

In Japan I woke up to the fact of our guilt in as 
far as the West is cutting systematically the roots 
of what good it has and strives to maintain while 
leading the East toward a rootless, purely utilitarian 
and technical civilization. The West is severely ill 
with self-paralysis. It sees its evil fruit without 
looking into its cause or even without caring about 
its origin. A real wrath overcame me about our 
Western universities and our Western literature 
when I discovered how this West, with its alleged 
superiority, is destroying the more subtle spiritual 
values of Eastern culture and tradition while at the 
same time forestalling the growth of anything more 
of lasting value. 

With this, the question of the Christian influence 
in Asia is brought up. Let us put into first place 
one thing we hardly take into sufficient account. 
Despite the impressive achievements of Christian 
Missions, the influence of Christianity in Asia is 
minimal. Whereas Christianity achieved, as has been 
noted, the remarkable unity of the West, Asia has 
taken over from the West mostly the exterior civili- 





zation only, but not Christianity itself. There are emi- 
nent Japanese people who see this clearly, regret it 
deeply, and are even tempted to explain the cataclysm 
of modern Japan from this fact. President Nambara, 
the highly respected head of Tokyo University (for- 
merly Imperial University) has said clearly that 
Japan’s mischief consists in having taken over West- 
ern science and technique, but not Christian faith 
and ethos, these two being the roots of modern 
Western civilization. Such a thesis, no one in India 
would dare to utter. Today’s Indian people are 
convinced of the superiority of Hindu religion over 
Christianity. Furthermore, they have seen Christi- 
anity only in connection with British imperialism. 
It is true that Nehru, in spite of his personal agnos- 
ticism, is realizing that Christianity, much more 
than Hinduism, is producing those moral qualities 
he needs to build a state in his way. On the other 
side, however, we are witnessing a reaction against 
the church which is nothing less than a revenge for 
the easy acceptance, by the Christian missions, of 
Western imperialism as its companion and protector, 
and for its reluctance in supporting the cause of 
independence for “colonial peoples.” It is natural, 
and not astonishing at all, that the drive toward in- 
dependence from the West is accompanied by a 
marked reservedness toward the Christian message. 

Japan, never having been a Western colony, does 
not offer this impediment. Quite the contrary. After 
the breakdown of the nationalist imperialist system 
there can be found a widespread tendency to aban- 
don also the old religious tradition. More than any- 
thing the declaration of the Emperor, stating that 
he is no god, but an ordinary human, has under- 
mined the structure of shintoistic national religion. 
Since Buddhism lacks effective spiritual power, 
Japan finds itself in a very definite religious vacuum. 
The Christian church could make huge gains if she 
were ready and able to realize these opportunities. 
There is, however, a great lack of spiritual leader- 
ship. Certainly, a man like Kagawa accomplishes 
amazing and invaluable things, but in the young in- 
telligentsia his influence is not very great. There 
exists in Japan a very interesting group of Chris- 
tians (however not related organically with any 
church) of which much is to be expected. It is the 
group of former pupils of the great independent 
evangelist Kanzo Utschimura. Through this man 
an astounding number of the best minds in Japan 
have become Christians. Many of these do impor- 
tant work of evangelization, taking upon themselves 
great personal sacrifices. Each one heads his own 
small group and publishes his own periodical. I 
do not know whether my attempt to bring these in- 
dependents and the church more closely together 
will meet with success or not. 


For the whole of Western missionary work in 
the East there is this to say: The methods hitherto 
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applied to bring the Gospel to the Asiatic nations 
no longer correspond to the actual situation. There 
is needed a new type of approach, an interpretation 
of the Gospel which finds the contact with the con- 
cerns of young people and leaders in political and 
cultural life. Along with this there ought to be a 
training in Christian fellowship, still hardly a live 
issue in the Christian churches as they are now. In 
my improvised activity along this second line, | 
met an unexpectedly and unusually great interest. 
This fills me with the hope that the Western 
churches, in spite of the drawback of nationalism, 
may still be able to achieve a great deal provided 
that they re-analyze their missionary task and act 
accordingly. 


A World We Have 


Never Seen 
LILLIAN SMITH 


HEN we were children, we played a game 
called, “Which would you rather?” 

“Which would you rather have,’ we’d say, “a 
diamond ring or a diamond pin?” Or we'd say, 
“Which would you rather be: the richest man in 
the world or the most famous?’ And sometimes 
we'd say, “Which would you rather know about: 
your past or your future?” 

And always, when they came to me with this 
question, I would stubbornly answer, “Both.” 

“But you can’t know both,” the others would say. 
“Decide which you want to know: past or future,” 
and I would answer, “Both.” 

I was always put out of the game. But I con- 
tinued to want to know both and kept asking about 
past and future: child questions about the origin 
of babies, adolescent questions about eternity. I 
remember how I shocked my mother about the 
former and troubled our minister about the latter. 

My mother met the problem by having a little talk 
with me. ‘My dear,” she said one day, “you are 
going to be a very unhappy person if you persist in 
asking questions. You must accept the fact that 
there are many many things it is better for women 
not to know.” My minister solved it almost as simply 
by telling me in a firm and, I fear, exasperated 
voice, for I had been insistent, “Even if you cannot 
see how eternity lasts forever, God sees. You just 
leave it to Him and have faith that He knows how 
to keep time from ending even if you don’t.” 

I was overwhelmed by both answers but my 
curiosity was not diminished. I was not a budding 
scientist or philosopher concerned with abstractions 
of space-time, I was a child who wanted to know 
about my own life. But I did not know how to ask 
the questions and in the way of all flesh, sometimes 
I dared not ask. There was so much I did not 
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understand about my feelings, my dreams, my fears ; 
so much that troubled me about my family’s and my 
region’s beliefs. So much that I could not whisper, 
even to myself. Perhaps I only turned in those 
early years, as better people than I have done, to 
tentative explorations of science and metaphysics, 
hoping that I would not then have to answer more 
painful questions about me and my human relations. 

As the years passed, in spite of those early dis- 
couragements I gradually learned “where I came 
from” and began to see dimly where I was going. 
Past and future began to merge; though today, in 
my jittery moments, the present seems a deep chasm 
between the two, I know there is no break. Because 
I finally learned that the future grows out of our 
past, I have been turning back lately, trying to re- 
trace my steps to “where I came from,” hoping to 
find, along the way, my own dimensions as a human 
being and perhaps the size of those who have shared 
that past with me. 

As I have looked back at my own past and the 
past of white Southerners, a group with whom I am 
deeply identified by birth and memories and love if 
not always by belief, I see a world broken into frag- 
ments, a people wounded and split. Even now, | 
can see those little towns of my childhood, separated 
by poverty and ignorance and fear into mill towns 
and main streets, white towns and colored towns. 
I can still feel our anxiety as we were taught con- 
flicting beliefs which we could not live and yet 
which we dared not admit, even to ourselves, that 
we did not live. I can not forget the feeling of that 
never-ending struggle in our minds between democ- 
racy and white supremacy that wore down our 
energy and strength and compelled us to put up 
signs in our own souls, segregating beliefs so that 
one could live in peace with one’s self. 

It was a false peace, yes; for splitting a child 
or a nation or a world into fragments and try- 
ing to wall up these fragments is hardly the way 
to avoid conflict. We human beings know this. 
But we find it so hard to break the ancient habit of 
erecting walls or signs or barriers between ourselves 
and whatever we label “trouble.”” Whether that trou- 
ble be another man or a group of men, whether it 
be a fear, a memory, or a deep desire, we make 
rules of separation, put up our big signs and try to 
believe that we have averted the danger and solved 
the problem. 


Segregation is the oldest method known to man 
of solving human dilemmas and probably the most 
dangerous. It was not thought up by Southerners 
or Hindus, though both have worked out elaborate 
ceremonials of avoidance. It began, of course, long 
ago, in man’s own mind, when he tried to push away 
his anxieties, wall up his memories in a far dim cor- 
ner of his mind, hoping they would stay there. He 
did not know when he put up so many walls to 
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block off his fears that he might succeed only in 
blocking himself from reality. Nor did he know, 
when he segregated so many of his desires in that 
dark place of memory that we call “the unconscious” 
that he might also lose his desire to live. Since he 
actually believed he was divided into body, mind, 
and soul it never occurred to him that if he tried 
to live three separate lives, he might find himself 
living no life at all. 

Of course, today, we are sophisticated about these 
matters. We have scientific labels for the ancient 
patterns of psychic segregation. We know, now, 
that schizophrenia is a mental disease and a serious 
one. We know a lot about the mechanisms of the 
human mind though most of us do not find the 
knowledge pleasant and few of us apply it to our- 
selves. No wonder we find it almost impossible to 
acknowledge its validity for the world we live in. 
It is hard enough to admit that a split man is likely 
to destroy not only his usefulness but his life; it is 
almost unendurable to admit that the world, split 
into fragments as it is today, is headed for destruc- 
tion. Yet, deep in our minds, remembering atom 
and hydrogen bombs, we do know that unless the 
earth becomes whole it will almost inevitably be 
destroyed. That is stern stuff to accept for we also 
know that it cannot become whole unless enough 
men become whole to make it so. 

A whole world in which live whole men: the 
earth’s future hangs*today by a tiny thread to that 
dream, swinging dangerously in the winds of hate 
and fear generated by men with too much power in 
their hands and too little wisdom in their hearts. 

A story which I have told many times I am going 
to tell once more: A little boy came home from 
school one day with a picture he had drawn and 
proudly showed it to his mother. She looked at it 
and finally said, “It is nice but what is it, my dear?” 
“It’s a Japanese,” he said. “A Japanese? You have 
never seen a Japanese.” “TI know,” he said, his eyes 
shining, “that is why I drew a picture to see what 
one looks like.” 

The little fellow painted a picture of something 
he had never seen in order to know “what it looks 
like.” Einstein has spent his life doing the same 
thing. The artist paints his picture and leaves the 
proof to the deep intuitions of those who look at it. 
The scientist paints his picture and works patiently 
in laboratories to prove that it is true. The in- 
ventor paints his and turns it into things that 
work. The prophet, by arousing hope and courage 
and vision in the hearts of men, gives them the 
energy and desire to bring his picture to pass. All 
of them are explorers, uncovering past and future, 
forever changing the unknown into the known for 
men to gaze upon. 


Today, we need prophets and artists and scientists 
as. we have never needed them before. We need 








them to paint a picture of a world we have not seen 
so that we can know what it looks like. Most of us 
have never seen a whole man. None of us has seen 
a whole world. A poet can make us see both. A 
prophet can make us want both. Scientists can help 
us find ways of getting what we want. I doubt that 
a politician, any politician, can bring such miracles 
to pass. Politicians work best with the old and fa- 
miliar. We have to work now with the new and 
unknown. 

We need the poet and prophet and scientist as 
perhaps man has never needed them before but this 
future of ours needs us too. We, the people, must 
draw our pictures also. 

Because I think this is important, I have drawn 
my picture, as you must be drawing yours, and it 
looks like this to me: 

I see a whole world, yes; but not a totalitarian 
world ruled over by an authority; not the “unity” 
of a police state which strips the individual down 
to a mere number, but a world without false bar- 
riers of race, religion, poverty, ignorance, fear, gov- 
erned as a federation of nations, united in a world 
democracy in which all men participate freely as 
human beings, each with his freedom to dream and 
believe and express his dreams and beliefs aloud or 
to keep his silence; each with freedom to work and 
move around, to vote, to learn, to grow. 

I see, in my picture, a world in which human 
rights are always set above states rights. 

I see not a century for the common man but a 
century for children. If this new world of ours can 
be kept whole only by men who are whole, we have 
to grow them. We don’t have many now. To grow 
children to maturity, to avoid those warring splits 
in personality that are so destructive, we must have 
good growing weather for every child. The last ten 
years have been a time of drought; the earth’s chil- 
dren do not look green; across the earth they are 
parched and stunted, and weeds are everywhere 
crowding them to death. 

In this new world, loyalty will be valid but we 
will be loyal to what is important to our survival. 
It will be the future, not the past to which we shall 
give our allegiance. The child’s right to grow, the 
human being’s right to be different, the earth which 
is every man’s home—these will be basic loyalties. 
When we wave flags it will be in honor of the earth, 
the child, the human being, not in honor of a dic- 
tator or a system or institution that has been set 
over us. 


In this new world, the right of the human being 
to be different when his difference does not injure 
other men will seem precious to us. The right to be 
different is something neither a Communist nor a 
Senator McCarthy can believe in, but it is the es- 
sence of growth and change, giving us our infinite 
variety, protecting our unique quality as individuals. 
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In this whole world governed by mature men, the 
word punishment may begin to seem irrelevant, per- 
haps obsolete. Understanding will be used more 
often. Our aim will be not to punish but to restore 
men to health and usefulness. We shall talk more 
about ideals, less about sin; more about love and 
compassion, less about hate and revenge. I believe 
the body will be reunited with mind and spirit, and 
sex will once more be joined with love and divorced 
from union with hate. I believe that we shall learn 
not to bow down to systems of making money. I 
believe we may learn again to bow down to God and 
love and truth. I think we shall have a deep rever- 
ence for life but no authoritarian government, no 
authoritarian church, no authoritarian science or 
tradition will ever make us tremble again. As time 
goes on, perhaps we shall learn to respect dreams 
and visions as much as we do facts, for we shall re- 
alize that while the past is made out of facts, the 
future is always made from a dream. 

I think we shall learn also to take care of our 
earth, to conserve its resources, keep it in good re- 
pair. After all, it is our home; we have no other 
place to go. 

I said that I believe our future is hanging by a 
tiny thread to a dream of a whole world in which 
live whole men. The thread is tiny but it is tough 
for it is woven of two strands: the magnificent illu- 
sion that life is worth living and courage—the cour- 
age which the human race has always found to run 
risks in order to keep alive. 

It is because I believe this that I am glad to be 
alive today. I think instead of anxiety we should 
be feeling the thrill of adventure. We are entering 
the greatest era this earth has seen: we are about to 
become whole, after being broken up into fragments 
so long. We habitually look back wistfully at 
ancient Greece, the Renaissance Man, the daring 
Elizabethan age; but the real glory belongs to the 
era of the Whole Man living on a whole earth. I 
cannot believe that we shall fail to reach this future ; 
we are touching its electric edge now. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir: 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s recent searching article, “Has 
the Church Any Authority,” presents an only too 
true analysis of Protestantism in its incapacity to 
make ecumenical thought about the church relevant 
to current issues. His argument that the run-of- 
the-mill Protestant does not so much reject as ignore 
the substantial consensus of “ecclesiastical” thought 
about the relevance of Christianity to everyday life 
is equally valid if we apply it to the Bible. There, 
for Protestants, it is of course, a matter for even 
greater concern. 

One of my colleagues has been investigating for 
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some time the tashion in which religion influences 
the life and thought of people in the South. As an 
anthropologist, he is not so much concerned, as a 
theologian would be, with the truth of the various 
current theologies — liberal, fundamentalist, neo- 
orothodox and the like—nor is he, like a sociologist, 
concerned with the institutional forms which the 
churches exhibit; rather his concern is with the im- 
pact of religion upon culture in the sense in which 
the anthropologist uses this term, i.e., as the sum 
and substance of the thoughts, customs, and beliefs 
of a particular regional group. In the course of his 
research, this anthropologist, during the recent dis- 
cussion about Mr. Acheson’s defense of his attitude 
towards Alger Hiss, had many conversations with 
people who pointedly criticized Mr. Acheson’s atti- 
tude. But—and this is the significant point—al- 
though these inquiries were all made in what is usu- 
ally referred to as the Bible belt and although Mr. 
Acheson explicitly found justification for his attitude 
in the words of the Bible, yet not one of his critics 
consulted by my colleague attacked the basis of the 
Secretary’s defence at the place where he made it, 


ie., on the Bible. Indeed they completely ignored 
it. Instead they based their criticism on completely 
other grounds, e.g., Mr. Acheson’s alleged lack of 
patriotism and suitability for his office as Secretary 
of State. My colleague asks me if the logic of this 
is not clear: it is that in no substantial sense is the 
Bible—even in fundamentalist terms—regarded as 
relevant to the cultural life of this area. 

It is not without anxiety that one raises in one’s 
mind the question whether, from a Biblical stand- 
point, we in the South, as elsewhere, are not now 
further away from the Bible than those of our fore- 
bears who a hundred years ago used the Bible to 
defend slavery. At any rate they did perceive (how- 
ever dimly and erroneously they did it) that Chris- 
tian judgments about men and society must be based 
upon an acceptance of the Bible as authoritative. 
The result may have been “idolatry” but is that not 
less reprehensible than the current “secularism” ? 

ARNOLD S. Nash, 
Professor, History of Religion. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Personalia . . . 
Bishop Ordass released 


Bishop Lajos Ordass of the Hungarian Lutheran 
Church was released from prison on May 30 after hav- 
ing served a year and eight months of a two-year sen- 
tence on charges alleging “currency manipulation.” 


Replying to a telegram from the Religious News 
Service correspondent in Geneva which inquired about 
Bishop Ordass’ state of health and whether he may now 
carry on pastoral duties, Bishop Lajos Vetoe, Ecumen- 
ical Adviser to the Hungarian Church, stated: “Ordass 
was released on grounds of his personal request. He 
is well. He is now with his own family.”—Ecumenical 
Press Service, Geneva. 


Pierre Maury succeeds Boegner 
as head of French Church Council 

Dr. Pierre Maury has been elected by the National 
Synod to succeed Pastor Marc Boegner as President of 
the National Council of the Reformed Church of 
France. Pastor Boegner, one of the presidents of the 
World Council of Churches, resigned this post, which 
he held for twelve years, in view of his other heavy 
duties. 

Pastor Maury, Professor of Dogmatics at the Paris 
Faculty of Theology, is active in the ecumenical move- 
ment and attended the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches (Amsterdam, 1948) as a consul- 
tant—Ecumenical Press Service, Geneva. 


Dr. Bennett in Japan 


Church and missionary leaders attended a reception 
for Dr. John C. Bennett, professor of Christian ethics 
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at Union Theological Seminary, New York, on his ar- 
rival in Tokyo for a six weeks’ tour of Japan. 

The reception was arranged by the National Chris- 
tian Council of Japan which joined with the United 
Church of Christ in Japan (Kyodan) in sponsoring Dr. 
Bennett’s visit. 

Dr. Bennett will give a series of lectures at the 
Union Seminary, Tokyo, and will confer with Kyodan 
leaders. He is also scheduled to address universities 
and church groups in Tokyo, Kyoto and Kobe.—Re- 
ligious News Service. 


Bishop Wurm Argues 
Against Neutrality 


Christians in Germany cannot remain neutral toward 
the political systems of the East and the West, Dr. 
Theophil Wurm, 81-year-old retired Evangelical Bishop 
of Wurttemberg, declared during an address at Stutt- 
gart. The theme of his talk was “The Church and 
Communism.” 

“Whatever deficiencies the State and society in the 
West may have,” he said, “the right of free speech and 
protection for the individual against arbitrariness are 
such valuable assets that they cannot be replaced by 
anything else.” 

At the same time, Bishop Wurm said that German 
Christians should refuse to accept the contention that 
a Communist victory would mean the church would 
perish and therefore they must wish for a victorious 
war of the West against the East. 

“Christ Himself decides the church’s fate,” he said. 

Dr. Wurm declared that western Germany faces the 
alternative of being either a constitutional or a police 
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state. He added that “if the church unreservedly stands 
for a constitutional state, it does so not because of 
political catchwords, but according to the church’s own 
principles.” 

Until his retirement early in 1949, Dr. Wurm was 
the head of the Evangelical Church in Germany, occu- 
pying the post of Chairman of the Council now held 
by Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin—Religious News 
Service. 


Spanish Government Reaffiiviis 
Restrictions on Protestants 


The Spanish government’s ban on “external demon- 
strations” or any public activity by Protestant bodies 
in Spain was reaffirmed by the Ministry of Interior in 
a letter made public in Madrid. 

Published in the Protestant Evangelical Circular, the 
letter was in reply to a petition submitted to Generalis- 
simo Franco by representatives of an estimated 15,000 
Protestants in Spain who asked for “measures of legal 
protection.” 

The letter declared that the Spanish government rec- 
ognizes that the right of private worship is guaranteed 
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to all creeds by Spanish law, but it warned that the 
law forbids public demonstrations, or any proselytizing 
or propagandizing by other than the Roman Catholic 
Church.—Religious News Service. 


Dibelius Finds Correspondence 
With Communists Useless 


Dr. Otto Dibelius, Evangelical Bishop of Berlin, said 
in Berlin that he considers it useless to continue corre- 
spondence with leaders of the East German govern- 
ment regarding reported anti-Christian tendencies in 
the Soviet zone. 

His comment was occasioned chiefly by a letter from 
Minister-President Otto Grotewohl intimating that the 
government was in no way responsible for decisions 
or policies of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party. 

Dr. Dibelius had written Mr. Grotewohl protesting 
against the government’s attitude in supporting recent 
resolutions adopted by the party calling for the spread- 
ing of Communist propaganda in schools and efforts to 
get party followers to resign from church membership. 
—Religious News Service. 


The Archbishop and the Dean 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, who is 
often referred to as the “Red Dean” because of his 
pro-Soviet views, was defended for his sincerity by 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Addressing the Lord Mayor of London’s annual din- 
ner for the clergy, Dr. Fisher declared that “however 
much we may be uppoOsed io the dean in his political 
views, he is not anti-Christian, but holds profoundly 
and sincerely the precise same Christian faith as you 
and I.” 

“He draws conclusions from it,” Dr. Fisher said, 
“many of which I do not accept, and it seems to me he 
shows a lack of skill in reading evidence of what is 
to be seen in the world at large. 

“But he sincerely believes that our present social or- 
der is not as Christian as it might be, that a thorough- 
ly Socialist order is more Christian, and that sometimes 
violent means have to be adopted to give a good end, 
as in war. He regards these horrors as a temporary 
expedient.” 

“You may think it odd,” Dr. Fisher said, “that I try 
to defend him like this. I think he is mistaken, but I 
believe he is not, in himself, disloyal to his interpreta- 
tions of Christian faith.” 

Dr. Fisher concluded by saying: “I never know 
whether the Dean of Canterbury is at home or over- 
seas. Dare I say that when he is at home I[ wish he 
were overseas, and still more profoundly when he is 
overseas I wish he were at home?”—Religious News 
Service. 
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Emil Brunner, the eminent Swiss theologian, follow- 
ing his recent tour in Asia, prepared a diary from 
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“Strange Fruit,’ and “Killers of the Dream.” 
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